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the Persian fleet, bidding him tell the king that Themis-
tokles desired the victory not of the Greeks but of the
Persians, that the Greeks were on the point of running
away, and that in their present state of  dismay they
could be taken and crushed with little trouble.   The
Persians at once landed a large force on the island of
Psyttaleia, precisely opposite to the harbour of Peiraieus,
for the purpose of saving the wrecks of ships, and slaying
such of the enemy as might be driven thither.    To-
wards midnight a portion of their fleet began to move
along the Attic coast until the line extended to the north-
eastern promontory of Salamis, thus making it impossible
for the Greeks to retreat to the isthmus without fighting.
The leaders of the latter were spending the night in fierce
discussion, when Themistokles, summoned from the coun-
cil, found his banished rival Aristeides waiting to tell him
that they were now surrounded beyond all possibility of
escape.    In few words Themistokles informed him that
the arrangement had been brought about by himself.  The
arrival of a Tenian ship, deserting from the Persian fleet,
confirmed the news to which, as it came from the lips
even of Aristeides, they were disposed to give little credit.
Once more they made ready to fight; and as the day
dawned, Themistokles addressed not the chiefs, but the
crews, laying before them all the lofty and mean motives
by which men may be stimulated to action, and, be-
seeching them to choose the higher, sent them to their
ships.

Early in the morning the Persian king took his seat on
the great throne raised for him on a spur of Mount Aiga-
leos, to see how his slaves fought on his behalf.   The tattle
The day was yet young when the Greeks put   of Salamis.
out to sea and the barbarians advanced to meet them.
According to the Aiginetan tradition a trireme sent to
their island, to beseech the *iid of the hero Aiakos and